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The American electorate on Novem- 
ber 5th evidently had second thoughts 
as to whether conservatism and “law 
and order’ was “in” and the Great 
Society ‘out’. These doubts almost 
resulted in a reinstallment of the bum- 
bling Democrats to power. As it was, 
the indecisiveness of the vote gave a 
helluva case of the jitters to anyone 
who was fool enough to stay up and 
watch the returns coming in. 

Richard Nixon owes his election at 
least partly to the civil war that has 
raged in the “liberal” (read ‘“Demo- 
cratic’) camp ever since the beginning 
of the Viet Nam war. It is a great tri- 
bute to the character of both Hubert 
Humphrey and Edmund Muskie that the 
election was even close. Many obser- 
vers have- noted that, had the election 
been a week later, the Democratic ti- 
cket might have won. Its loss can be 
blamed almost completely on Eugene 
McCarthy, who refused to support the 
party until it was too late to do any 
good. (The pettiness of this man is a- 
mazing: after the election, when politi- 
cians of all parties and beliefs were 
offering Nixon their best wishes, Mc 
Carthy commented that it was a day for 
“visiting the sick and burying the 
dead”. Many of those in political hos- 
pitals or graveyards can thank McCar- 
thy for their presence there. Besides, 





The concern of Prime Minister Tru- 
deau over the possibility of a civil * 
war breaking out in the United States 
is that which Americans themselves 
must give the highest priority. The di- 
senchantment of the underprivilaged 
American might be great but | do not 
believe that it will ever, purely on its 
own, lead to civil war. There are too 
few Americans who actually suffer 
from poverty. The real problem, in po- 
litical reality, is the Negro in the Uni- 
ted States. 


When the militant negro refers to 
“Uncle Tom” he takes into considera- 
tion all those political leaders that the 
whites idolize as “liberators of the 
blacks in America”. Abraham Lincoln 
is one great- name that seemingly the 
whites in America have managed to 
con as a great lover of his little black 
friends when, in fact, Lincoln in all 
probablity would have sold each and 
every one of them down the drain if 
there was a feasible way that that could 
be accomplished while maintaining po- 
litical dominance. 


The blacks in America know that the 
day has dawned when the political ma- 
chines of the major parties are refu- 
sing to recognize the minority voice of 
their race. From there they must ei- 
ther choose a path which will lead to 
their own destruction or, once again, 
become slaves to a computerized white 
majority of Americans. Unfortunately, 
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if Nixon as president is so unpalatable 
to him, why didn’t he make a genuine 
effort to help Humphrey? 

Be all this as it may, now that. Nixon 
has avoided what TIME called the 
Dewey syndrome, what can we expect 
of his presidency? At the very least, 
he should perform better than Presi- 
dent Johnson - after all, who could do 
worse? Unfortunately it seems likely 
that Nixon will be an interim presi- 
dent, sandwiched between the Kennedy- 
Johnson era and the term of an attrac- 
tive Democratic candidate beginning 
in 1972. Neither America nor the world 
will ever love him, and he may, always 
even appear untrustworthy to many. 
Nixon will command respect, however, 
for he is quite an_ intelligent, well- 
informed man. And if he has matured 
as much as his image-makers would 
like us to believe, he will be at the 
worst a moderately capable president. 

The main worry many people have 
about Nixon is his absolute “pragma- 
tism’” (i.e.: his alledged willingness to 
do or say anything to get votes). Cer- 
tainly, his position in this year's elec- 
tion has committed him to virtually 
nothing beyond restoration of law and 
order. It is therefore likely that Nixon, 
thus unencumbered by promises, will 
allow his policies to by determined by 
the mood of the people, with no long- 
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the Negro in America has chosen the 
road of self-destruction. 

lt is a mal a propos move but, then 
again, there really is no choice in A- 
merica to make if you are black when 
you only have to decide between sla- 
very and subjection on the one hand 
and violence with the knowledge that it 
will have been in vain, in the very last 
analysis, on the other. 

The mood of white America is un- 
savoury by anyone's appetite but we all, 
at times, must eat things we do not like 
for the betterment of our over-all 
health. And so the time is at hand when 
America must face that unlikeable 
reality that Black is Black and White 
is) White and never shall they meet. 

Militants of the Black race such as 
Stokely Carmichael, are doing a good 
job of breeding hatred into the minds 
of the average white person who is 
willing to “accomodate” equality. 
Consequently they manage to produce 
their own Carmichaels who throw back 
the unniceties of racial hatred and the 
enchange becomes never-ending. It is 
fear ever mounting which in the end will 
bring, as our Prime Minister so firm> 
ly stated, the signs - and the reality - 
of America’s unfinished first civil war. 

What that first battle called the “Ci- 
vil War’ was really all about was the 
role the negro would play in American 
society. The solution was that which 
one achieves by jumping from the fry- 
ing pan into the fire. Although a see- 


‘All's Right With the World-Almost 


range plans or principles. From this 
writer's point of view, it is extremely 
fortunate that the mood of the people 
has swung sharply away from the left. 

Correctly or not, Richard Nixon is 
bound to be put up as a straw-man for 
the right. His actions will be presumed 
to be worthy of praise by everyone 
from Ayn Rand to Jacob Javits. If any- 
thing goes wrong, the blame will be 
placed not only on Nixon and his ad- 
ministration, but also on all those on 
his end of the political spectrum. How- 
ever, while they should make it plain 
when and if Nixon's policies divirge 
from their own, those of them who are 
Republican politicians must avoid at all 
costs the divisive infeuding that denied 
Hubert Humphrey and the Democrats 
victory in this election. By and large, 
the American people still like the wel- 
fare state, a mixed economy, and Big 
Federal Government (although perhaps 
not as much as they did in 1964); for 
the time being, Nixon is the only kind 
of vaguely right-wing candidate that 
can be elected to the presidency. Wha- 
tever his drawbacks, then, right-win- 
gers will have to be realistic and ac- 
cept Nixon as the best thing can hope 
for now. 


by Lee Firth 





The Tombstone py bruce perro 


mingly good rationality was eventually 
worked out its constitution has come to 
haunt each and every white American 
ever since. 

On the part of the white American 
who chooses to believe in ultimate 
democracy - the rule of thé majority 
- he cannot see why 10% of a nation’s 
people should want to control, or 
should be allowed to control, the lar- 
ger segment. This is not democracy 
but the decadence of a system that pro- 
mises a lot but delivers very little. 
But, in changing a system one must 
have an alternative solution and for the 
American white there is no alternative 
in possible view. As much as he would 
like to see equality exist the mere fact 
that equality must even be mentioned 
presupposes inequality. In fact it pre- 
supposes a lot of things. 

Although it is true that the Ameri- 
can white is responsible for the back- 
wardness of the negro through unba- 
lanced educational processes, that he 
is responsible for the great urban 
slums through his economic injustices, 
that he is responsible for the inferio- 
rity complex levelled on the negro 
through his process of “white histo- 
ry’, he can hardly be held responsible 
for the fact that the American negro 
was contented with being a fat ass fed 
with a cob of corn by a white master. 
This is their own bed and let them lie 
in it - or get to hell up and do some- 
thing about it. 


G. Adams, Dr. M. Blanar, Paul Res- 
tuccia, Mr. Kawaja, Dr. H. Habib, 
Jim Macdonald, Rick de Benetti, and 
all of Langley Hall. 

So Burman finally did it ..wrote his 
depressed look at Loyola Student af- 
fairs...watch out world, the Athletic 
Department and the’Fraternities are 
conspiring to take you over...they 
started by commandeering the entire 
rink last Saturday night...after a start 
like that who knows what they can do.. 
and who cares...what will they be sa- 
tisfied with next...the steam room per- 
haps. By the way, don’t listen to Bur- 
man...he is just a frustrated frat man... 
they would’nt let him in...the cat is 
back...works for CAB...no wonder we’- 
re about to reach quota...there is no- 
thing you can’t do with a woman behin 
you and a fresh influx of talent...spea- 
king of power plays, watch this weeks 
masthead...Burman has been fretting 
about it all week...it will be on page 4 
..look for lanni’s name on page 23... 
we've just about filled enough space 
...$0 as the sun sinks slowly in the 
sea and the steam rises...the athle- 
tic department appears...‘’ Ugh, ugh, 











America is founded on revolution - 
those people who found injustice took 
up their guns and demanded it - why 
net the American negro? The answer 
is simple: wars of liberation in the 
United States will no longer be won by 
violence because of the overwhelming 
power of the greater majority which 
operates within the establishment that 
is bent on preserving; the “status quo”. 
And thus must come compromise. 

When the black muslims call for 
outright ownership of a few Southern 
states as Republics they may not be 
far off base. When South Africa's po- 
licy of “aparthied” is reviewed in the 
2st century, its solution may well be 
much more acceptable to the mass of 
humanity who believe in brotherly love 
but know its incest to make love to him 
physically and so you are separate, 
equal and free. 

Some day a few of us are going to 
wake up to the idea that the Black man 
will never be free unless he is amongst 
his own where he can gain his own self 
respect, his own views on where this 
world is going, have his own black God 
instead of a carbon-copy white inven- 
tion, have his own goals and aspira- 
tions and then he will be able to love us 
whites a little more sincerely and our 
admiration of him will not be based 
on the fact that someone might say 
we're prejudiced if we say we dislike 
him when we know damned well we are 
- let's face it! 


...OH DAD, POOR DAD... OH DAD, POOR DAD... OH DAD, POOR DAD... OH DAD, 
LOYOLA DRAMA PRESENTS 


“OH DAD, POOR DAD, MAMA'S HUNG YOU IN THE CLOSET, AND I’M FEELING SO SAD” 


NOV. 20-24 8.30P.M. 
TICKETS: $2 / $1 STUDENTS - SOLD ON CAMPUS 


AT THE THEATRE AT LOYOLA 
INFO: 482-0320 
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Faculty 


by McGeorge Bundy 





The economic problems of American colleges and universities, though immense, are soluble. ‘The heart of the 


matter today is political,” says the president of the Ford Foundation, and the requirement is nothing less than “‘the 


reshaping of the-political process” in higher education. A graduate of Yale, Mr. Bundy taught government and 


was dean of the faculty of arls and sciences at Harvard before serving Presidents Kennedy and Johnson in the 


White House. 


W.: all its troubles and difficulties, the presi- 
dency of the modern university is quite indispens- 
able to the realization of dreams, the breaking of 
deadlocks, and the maintenance of freedom and 
order in the unending race for learning. The place 
to begin in talking about the president is the uni- 
versity. This proposition is not as empty as it 
sounds. Only one hundred years ago the situation 
was reversed: the place to begin in talking about the 
university was the president. The important fact 
about the Harvard of 1868, for example, was that 
the Harvard Corporation was choosing a new presi- 
dent, and it was the man they chose, Charles Eliot, 
who made the place a modern university. Today 
the universities exist. It is they and their needs 
which define the presidency, and not the other way 
around. 


The man who would describe the American 
university today must share with W. S. Gilbert’s 
major general a pretty taste for paradox. It is 
richer and stronger than ever, holding a role of 
constantly growing importance, both as an institu- 
tion and through its members, in determining the 
course of society. Yet it is also poor and weak; its 
financial requirements have never been greater, 
and both from inside and outside it is subject to 
pressures without precedent. The académic pro- 
fession has never been more highly rewarded or 
more divided. The eagerness of the student to get 
in is matched only by his energetic discontent after 
he makes it. The government itself at every level 


appears to alternate between lavishness and callous. 


unconcern — and also between hostility and de- 
pendence. Policemen may vent their frustrations 
on uncivil and disobedient students in the same 
season that their superiors are seeking the help of 
the university for new patterns of police education. 

These are not merely surface phenomena.  Be- 
hind all these paradoxes there is a deep uncertainty 
among us about two fundamental elements in the 
structure of the university — its economics arid its 
politics. We really do not know just how the 
modern university should be paid for, and we are 
just beginning to learn how and by whom its pow- 
ers should be held and exercised. 


But in any event, and in all seriousness, I do-not 
believe the economic problem is the heart of the 
matter today. In one way or another the univer- 
sities in the next generation will get the necessary 
help; it will not be all that they need and certainly 
not all they think they need, but it will come. For 
underneath all the present doubts there is an abid- 
ing conviction in our society that the higher learn- 
ing is good. In economic terms the American uni- 
versity is as certain to grow and to flourish as the 
best growth stock of the best-managed company. 
Within that great certainty, of course, there are 
hundreds of doubts, at least one for each institution 
and a dozen others that are more general. More- 
over, when I say that the money will be found, I 
assume unending effort by those who will have to 
find it. Obviously the university president must be 
one of these men and the university presidency 
must have the powers that will let him play this 
part. But when we speak collectively, we can say 
with conviction that the economic future of the 
American university is a sure thing. 


hea heart of the matter today is political. In 
saying that, I of course do not intend a foolish as- 
sumption that economics and politics can be wholly 
separated, nor do I think that I am simply indulging 
the prejudices of a-retired political scientist. What 
I am trying to say is simply that the distribution of 
authority ‘and responsibility among the various 
members of a university is now in question as it has 
not been for generations. The traditional patterns of 
the past are under attack, I think correctly. The 
problem of politics in the contemporary university 
is to come to terms with new requirements, and to 
make right judgments on the reshaping of the 
political process. 


The student radicals, #shkere-have understood 
what too many of the rest of us have either failed 
to understand or forgotten — the real political re- 
lation between the presidency and power in a uni- 
versity. That relation in the modern university is 
a simple one: the university president, on academic 


matters, is the agent and not the master of the fac- 
ulty: It isthe faculty which is, the necessary center 
of gravity of the politics of the university for teach- 
ing, for learning, for internal discipline, and for the 
educational quality and character of the institution 
as a whole. 

There is, indeed, only one field in which the 
faculty is not decisive, and that is the field of re- 
sources — of economics. This is a big exception, 
and its consequence is that a major role remains 
for trustees, but only a Marxist would conclude 
that this exception destroys the argument. In a 
great American university one kind of man should 
find the money and another kind of man should 
set the policy, and when this rule is broken, the 
result is disaster. Only the president and his chief 
lieutenants, for their sins, have to be both kinds of 
man. 

The growth of faculty responsibility and power 
in academic matters is obvious to all who see the 
daily give-and-take of academic bargaining. In 
the last twenty-five years the balance of power has 
shifted dramatically. Before the Second World 
War there were only a few places where tradition, 
excellence, and administrative restraint had com- 
bined to give the faculty great strength. Now that 
strength has been conferred on the academic pro- 
fession as a whole by the massive authority of the 
law of supply and demand. The economic force of 
this law has been matched by a new level of social 
and political prestige for men of learning as a class. 
The fact that a few professors are offensive in as- 
serting their own importance should not blind as 
to the interest‘ng point that by and large they are 
right. 


S. FAR, unfortunately, professors have used their 
new powers more for themselves as individuals than 
for their profession as a whole, let alone for the in- 
stitutions in which they live. Faculty ideas about 


the politics of the university have continued to be 
shaped by the attitudes which were natural m the 
last generation, in a time when real power did still 
rest with governing boards and authoritarian presi- 
dents, and when a principal and proper objective 
of a professor confronting that power was to protect 
his own freedom from its interference. Even today 
the standard tucw. f the united professorate is 
more negative than positive, more fearful than 
assertive, more concerned with the individual rights 
and responsibilities of the professor than with the 
collective authority and responsibility of the faculty. 

It is neither surprising nor wicked that professors 
should have behaved in this fashion. It is in the 
nature of power that most men use it first to meet 
their own most urgent needs, and it is no scandal 
that professors should have made this same choice. 
It is not only necessary but in a deep sense right 
that a profession which has this new and growing 
importance should seek to ensnre its own necessary 
and legitimate rights. Nothing in the corporate 
claim of the institution can outweigh the -pre- 
eminent requirement that its teachers and scholars 
should be free to do their own best work as they 
themselves determine. It is surely no accident at 
all that the best of our universities are those in 
which this freedom is most plainly and_ steadily 
assured. 

Moreover, faculty members might well protest 
that they have not been nearly so selfish or so 
negative over the years as my comments suggest. 
After all, committees on instruction and on edu- 
cational policy have labored in good faith and with 
great concern from generation to generation over 
the shape and direction of the academic curriculum. 
In stretching out to new disciplines and fresh sub- 
jects initiative has come as often from the faculty 
as from the management. And in some lucky places 
the faculty has kept a continuous and active role 
in such critical activities as admission, student 
discipline, and even athletics. Each such effort 
has had its constructive effect upon the fabric of 
the academic community. 

But what I am asserting is something different 
— it is that by and large the members of university 
faculties as a class have accepted the assumption. 
that the institutions in which they had won their 
place or to which they have been called by their 
achievements were institutions whose fundamental 
structure was sound and whose daily management 
could properly be left to others. More than that, 


the internal state of mind of the average professor 
has led him somehow to the further belief that those 
who did this job of management were lesser men 
than he. There is a paradox here, of course. The 
same men who look down on management have 
often harbored a certain envy for the managers. 
One of the small puzzles of university life has been 





“..the students...rightly re- 
gard the university adminis- 
tration as the political centre 
of their attack. 


the conflict between the pride of the professor end 
his grudging regard for the dean and the president, 
or at least for the deanship and the presidency, 

I believe that this ambivalence gives a clue both 
to present misunderstanding and to future under- 
standing between the faculty and the president, but 
first let us note that even at its most ordinary, ad- 
ministration has its good and proper value. Some- 
one must attend to the parking problem, and 
while one can sympathize with Clark Kerr’s famous 
lament that presidents should be doing better things, 
the problem really does belong more to the admin- 
istration than to the faculty. A reasonable dele- 
gation of authority and responsibility in such mat- 
ters is essential, and the administration is surely the 
proper place of delegation. Moreover, faculty mem- 
bers who sneer at growing administrative staffs 
have wholly misconstrued their own true interest. 
It would be a great improvement if professors as a 
class would give the same respect to all administra- 
tors that they give to rare-book librarians. 


Both the law and the mythology of the university 
run against the view that the faculty is the vital 
center. By the terms of their charters our uni- 
versities belong to their governing boards, either 
as self-perpetuating private bodies or as agents of 
the state. This legal authority of trustees is as un- 
questionable as it is misleading. And what the 
law puts on trustees, the myth puts on the president. 
Which of us has not heard, or even given, the 
eloquent little speech which is ornamented by the 
names of the heroes of the past and the martyrs of 
the present from Eliot through Kerr. 


But a retired political scientist may be pardoned 
if he finds it pleasant to tilt a little with the wind- 
mills of law and mythology. It is a fact of history 
and a necessity of academic politics that no board 
of trustees has ever made a university great, and 
that where a president has done so it has been al- 
ways and without exception through his faculty. 


In many places which call themselves univer- 
sities, of course, the faculty has no such power as 
I have described. Where a heavy majority of 
professors really have no other place to go, where 
the economic survival of the institution is in ques- 
tion, or where traditions of professorial inde- 





pendence are weak, the faculty may well fail to 
occupy the center of politics. But the fact that the 
procession of academic institutions is long and 
varied does not change the importance of the 
political reality which exists at the best and 
strongest ones; indeed, it only makes it more im- 
portant, for what is true at the head of the line 
today will be true elsewhere in time. In our fore- 
most universities today it is the faculty which is 
central. 


I AM far from suggesting that the faculty can have 
any absolute authority. It is the nature of a univer- 
sity that no power is ever absolute, and that a high 
measure of negative power is shared at all times by 
all parts of the institution. To take a simple 
example with present relevance, it has always been 
in the power of the student to strike. What has held 
him back has been a complex set of forces among 
which his own internal sense of nurpose has been 
the most important. If a majority of students 
should come to believe that the disruption of the 
university is more important than their own educa- 
tion, there will be no future for the institution as 
we know it. That outcome, I think, is as unlikely 
as it is undesirable, but the residual power of the 
student body as a whole is plain. That power is 
a proper constraint upon the power of administra- 
tors, and even on the power of the faculty. 

Our current turmoil at its noisiest — and I think 
also at its most significant — concerns the role of 
the student. This is a hard topic and in a funda- 
mental sense a new one. In the few fast years since 
the first demonstrations at Berkeley, it has moved 
from the basically easy question of the freedom of 
the student (the question is easy because the student 
will insist on hig personal freedom and will get it) 
to the much more interesting question of the stu- 
dent’s role in the political process of the university. 
When I was in academic life in the 1950s, the 
problem was a student unconcern that was reflected 
ina great lack of respect for things like student 
government. Only among a handful of graduate 
students was there. active concern with the policies 
of the Harvard administration, ard that Concern 
was nine-tenths economic. ficimember, in passing, 
that we were much distressed by the fact that the 
more we did for the graduate students the louder 
they complained; we found it hard to accept in 
our own community one of the fundamental 
political laws of any revolution of rising expecta- 
tions. 


In the short decade since then the pressure of 
students for a larger role has become a major force. 
It may change in its shape and direction; it may 
become less strident in tone as it becomes stronger 
and more confident of its own reality. It will not 
go away. And the record of its life thus far is the 
best possible present-day demonstration of my 
central proposition. When it comes to a crunch, 
in a first-class university it is the faculty which 
decides. Time after time when students have 
carried their point against a dean or a president 
or a board of trustees, the underlying and validating 
force in their success has been the opinion of the 
faculty. Just as often and just as plainly, where an 
administration has held its ground or won its case, 
it has succeeded because it had the support of 
dominant faculty opinion. Most important of all, 
where there has been a reasonable reconciliation 
of the new and the old —a responsible recognition 
of the rights and interests of all — the solution has 
rested securely upon the will of the faculty. 


To say that the faculty has been decisive is not at 
all to say that presidents and deans have been unim- 
portant. All of us can think of dramatic instances- 
in which the good or bad judgment of an adminis- 
trative officer has been critical. I have already 
remarked that militant students are right when 
they make the administration their target. It 
necessarily follows that the men who constitute that 
target have a major role to play. But the first and 
defining fact about it is that while the president is 
legally the representative of the trustees and 
mythologically the ‘single-handed Alexander of 


the university, in underlying truth he must be the 


agent of the university faculty. 

If the faculty is really the fountain of power, why 
should it bother with a president at all, or at a 
minimum, should it not elect him? The answers 


to these questions are pragmatic and not philo- . 


sophic. The faculty needs a president because like 
any large group of people it needs an agent and 
a spokesman for much of its business. To assert 
that the faculty has the final political authority is 


not to assert that its members wish to spend their 
lives at this job. They need to have more interest 
in it than they have shown in recent decades, and 
one good thing about a time of troubles in any 
modern university is that the conscience of the 
faculty is awakened. But day in and day out there 
is business to be done and decisions to be made 
which the faculty as a corporate body simply cannot 
make. It needs an agent, and that agent is the 
administration. 


But if crisis demonstrates the real powers of the 
faculty, will it also bring pressure for adjustment of 
legal forms to the political reality? The answer here 
will vary from place to place. The constitutions of 
our leading universities, written and unwritten, 
are very different from one another. In some 
institutions there is evident need for formal change. 
In particular cases it may even be wise to move 
toward strong faculty membership in the board 
of trustees itself, a notion recently revived by John 
Kenneth Galbraith. But the readiest and the most 
powerful instrument of reform is still the presidency, 
in the university as in the federal government. And 
in the university, as in Washington, those who seek 
effective change and not disruption will seek to 
protect and advance the institution of the presi- 
dency even when in a particular case they may seek 
to replace the incumbent. 


The problem of the choice of the president is one 
example among many of the dangers of importing: 
the political concepts appropriate to the state into 
the affairs of the university. The university is not 
and should not be a simple democracy, not even 
a democracy of scholars. Its politics are much 
more subtle, and the rights and responsibilities of 
its members more varied. A notable example of 
this subtlety appears in the differences which exist 
among members of the faculty themselves. There 
is a necessary and important difference between 
senior and junior faculty members, and one of the 
most difficult and urgent of the present needs of the 
university world is to improve the connection 
between them. If there must be a choice between 
the two, the political center belongs to the senior 
faculty — to those who hold permanent appoint- 
ments. But it is better if that choice can be avoided 
by giving an effective role to the younger faculty 
too. When the younger faculty is alienated, there 
is a danger much greater than any posed by dis- 
affected students. 





“..and they rightly regard 
the general opinion of the 
faculty as the decisive judge 
of any action against that 
center...” 





A. LAST we come to the presidency itself. It is a 
necessary instrument of the faculty. What kind of 
job is that, and why should any first-class man be 
willing to accept it? 


The question is not trivial. It is a commonplace 
of academic gossip that it is harder to get good men 
to serve as presidents of colleges and universities 
than it used to be. Certainly presidents themselves 
— all volunteers when they took their jobs — have 
recently shown a disturbing fondness for the mood 
of Thomas Jefferson: they do indeed perceive their 
presidency as a “splendid misery.’’ Moreover they 
use the noun with feeling and the adjective with 
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irony. To a degree this weariness is the product of 
the economic struggle whose eventual success I 
have so casually assumed. In major measure it is 
the consequence of irritation and even stronger 
feelings in the face of a constant battle of wits with 
student radicals who are often outrageous but 
seldom stupid. In still larger part it is the conse- 
quence of the unending effort to interpret one kind 
of man to another: the professor to the legislator, 
the student to the trustee, the treasurer to the dean, 
the old to the young, and oneself to every man. 
How can I claim to bring comfort to these men 
by the assertion that in all these troubles they are 
the agents of the faculties for which they work? 


I submit that the comfort, while cool, is con- 
siderable. It is the comfort that comes from the 
replacement of legal fiction and mythology by 
reality. The president who sees himself either as 
the unmoved mover or as the agent of his board is 
doomed, in this generation, to disappointment and 
perhaps also to destruction. ‘The president who sees 
himself as the agent of his faculty is at least in the 
world of reality. 


But this world is not only real; it is good. I have 
already said that the power and influence of the 
American university faculty have never been 





“the university president, 
on academic matters, is the 
agent and not the master of 
the faculty”. 


greater. Let me go on to say that in my own 
experience no group of men in America offers richer 
opportunities for the man who would make himself 
their agent. He must of course share their basic 
convictions himself. Here we have the first great 
defining requirement and qualification for the 
president of a modern university: he must believe 
in the enterprise when that enterprise is defined 
in terms of the purpose of its faculty — in terms of 
the life of learning. He must not only believe in 
that life, but he must also understand it. This is not 
the same thing as to say that he must himself be 
a practicing teacher and scholar, although that 
helps. What is essential and defining is that he 
should believe in and understand the university 
as a community of learning. 


To this first test of belief and understanding we 
must add a second test of taste and of technique: 
the test of political skill. Let us make no mistake 
about it: this presidency, like that greater one in 
Washington which has so sorely tried its occupants, 
is a political office. No man who lacks a zest for 
political action should accept the presidency of a 
university. The man who does not have this taste 
will certainly be miserable, and his moments of 
splendor will be few indeed. 


So let us assume a president who sees himself as 
the instrument of his faculty colleagues, who under- 
stands and believes in the purposes of the university, 
and who knows and likes the arts of politics. 
What then? 


To such a man there opens an opportunity for 
service and for action which has few equals and 
no superior in the processes of modern American 
life. Such a man can satisfy his interest in manage- 
ment by ensuring the skillful and expeditious dis- 
patch of all the hundreds of lesser things which a 
modern university requires and which a modern 
faculty prefers to ignore. He can also satisfy his 
taste for inquiry and imagination by searching out 
the unexpressed desires and the still unshaped needs 
of his faculty colleagues. The president in that 
sense should act for his faculty as any effective 
political executive acts for his constituency. 


A particularly pleasant duty of the president —_ 


on the premise that he is a politician — is that he 
gets to go where the action is. Whatever is most 
urgent in his university, at any given time, becomes 
his business. If a president is only an academic man, 
he may consider some of these matters tiresome 
and even irrelevant. He may say today that he did 
not take the job to be a policeman. But if the most 
important question before the university is to 
preserve or to re-establish the condition of ordered 
liberty, then the faculty’s chief agent will have to 
take the lead on that issue — he cannot take refuge 
in depreciation of the policeman’s role; he or his 
qualified representatives had better get there before 
the cops, or at least with them. Where major 
trouble has been avoided in these recent crises, there 
has almost always been alertness and concern on the 
part of the president or his responsible repre- 
sentatives. 


Of course we must all hope that riot prevention 
will not be the president’s permanent preoccupa- 
tion. I myself am a cautious optimist on this point, 
precisely because I believe that where faculties and 
presidents work together on the basic premise I 
have described, they will prove to have not only 
the power but also (and more important) the 
wisdom that the situation demands. 


If I am right, then the president will be able to 
enjoy still other kinds of critical political action, 
some of them more familiar and less startling. He 
will usually have the task of finding the deans of 
the several schools, always in the most intimate 
consultation with the faculty. I think he should 
also have a watchful and occasionally a decisive 
role in the choice of the faculty itself, either by his 
own action or in larger universities by action of the 
faculty deans. It is an amiable illusion that the 
community of scholars is immune to narrowness 
or error in the co-option of its peers, and one of the 
president’s most important obligations to his 
faculty is to try to save it from its tendencies toward 
folly — this is a task which the faculty as a whole 
will honor and praise even while individual pro- 
fessors are complaining violently about a particular 
presidential or decanal decision. The academic 
administrator never serves the faculty more faith- 
fully ‘than when he looks past its present desires 
to its future judgment. Of course this is a hard and 
dangerous game, but I remain convinced that it is 
a necessary part of the good government of a great 
university. To put it on no higher level: a faculty 
that expects the president to act as its strong and 
perceptive agent on all the other tough problems 
had better let him in on some of the fun too, if it 
wants a good man on the job. 


And the professors do want a good man on the 
job. They want a man who speaks their language 
and hears them talking. They want a man who is 
just as good as they are—a man who deserves 
ungrudgingly the grudging respect they already 
give to his office. They need a man who is their 
kind of man, to act for them and for their col- 
leagues. If they get that kind of man, they will 
welcome his activities in the politics of appointment 
and promotion because most of the time he’ll do 
more good than harm. If he goes too far, or makes 
too many mistakes, they have their remedy. In 
the meantime, they will have the right kind of 
president. 


There is relevance here in the famous language 
of Edmund Burke, in his victory speech to the 
Electors of Bristol. The logic of what Burke said 


“* this presidency, like 
that greater one in Washing- 
ton...is a political office...” 


almost 200 years ago may need modification for the 
modern university —it was farther from Bristol to 
London than from a faculty office to the president’s, 
and a member of Parliament has duties a president 





has not. But the glorious words still bear repeating 
for their spirit — for “‘representative,” read “‘presi- 
dent,” and for ‘‘constituents,”’ read “‘faculty”’: 


Certainly, Gentlemen, it ought to be the happiness 
and glory of a representative to live in the strictest 
union, the closest correspondence, and the most un- 
reserved communication with his constituents. Their 
wishes ought to have great weight with him; their 
opinions high respect; their business unremitted atten- 
tion. It is his duty to sacrifice his repose, his pleasure, 
his satisfactions, to theirs — and above all, ever, and 
in all cases, to prefer their interest to his own. But his 
unbiassed opinion, his mature judgment, his enlight- 
ened conscience, he ought not to sacrifice to you, to 
any man, or to any set of men living. 


If the faculty will think of the president in this 


elevated fashion, at least they will not grudge him’ 


the supporting staff he nowadays so very badly 
needs. The university is a large enterprise now, 
and it will not run on Luddite principles. These 
administrators are not the faculty’s masters — they 
are their servants— and they will serve best if 
they are granted the respect and recognition that 
all skilled workmen deserve. It takes all sorts to 
make a university work, and the very worst place 
for snobbery is among the men who are at the top 
of the academic heap. 


The professors can do still more: they can join 
in the hard work. They can help with the necessary 
committees, and can help to get rid of the unneces- 
sary ones. They can accept administrative assign- 
ments themselves or respect those colleagues who 
do so for the right reasons. In short, they can and 
should join in the process of government, always 
accepting the same rule they ask the president to 
accept — the principle of accountability to the 
faculty as a whole. Faculty members who accept 
this kind of responsibility reinforce the faculty even 
as they reinforce the administration. 


What I have had to say is more radical in ap- 
pearance than in reality. I believe trustees will 
continue to have a major role in the institution, 
and the readiness of students for a greater share 
of responsibility, whatever its immediate and tem- 
porary explosiveness, should be a gain for the 
university as a whole. But in the end, and unre- 
pentantly, I insist on the faculty as the center. 
Trustees give time and money and advice and 
external support of all sorts; students spend some 
years here. But for members of the faculty the 
university is life itself. This central commitment 
is what justifies their central role, and in their 
effective relations with the presidency is the center 
of the politics of the modern university. 
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The Office of President: Bundy no- 
tes that, for most North American 
universities, the old situation of aill- 
powerfuls boards and authoritarian 
presidents has given way to a new one 
in which power has shifted decisively 
away, towards the faculty. Our case is, 
of course, very much part of the ear- 
lier pattern, as is general with Catho- 
lic institutions in America. Much might 
be said in defence of an authoritarian 
presidency here at Loyola on the 
ground that absolute singleness of voi- 
ce in dealing with Quebec is essential 
to our salvation. But there are dangers 
in this situation if the president, in 
using his powers, does not articulate 
the view of the academic community 
here as a whole. 

In our recent history, two instances 
occur to me: the suggestions outlined 
in the Parent Commission Report con- 
cerning the coming together of the four 
anglophone Catholic institutions — in 
Montreal were not acted upon by our 
administration with great eagerness, 
despite strong faculty sentiment for 
the recommendation here and at the 
other three; our reaction to the CEGEP 
proposals has been voiced so far pret- 
ty exclusively at the top administrative 


In his article, “Faculty Power”, 
which appears in the September issue 
of the Atlantic, Mr. McGeorge Bundy 
states that “in a first class. university 
it is the faculty which decides.” “The 
university as a whole will benefit from 
current attempts by students for a 
greater share of the responsibility”. 
But in the end and unrepentantly, | 
insist on the faculty as the center. 
“Trustees give their time and money 
..; students spend some years here. 
But for the faculty the university is 
life itself. This central commitment 
is what justifies their central role”. 
In other words, university professors 
deserve the power they possess becau- 
se for them the university is life 
itself’. 

The faculty, because of its central 
commitment, and its closeness to the 
problems which may be facing the uni- 
versity, is in a unique position and 
should play a very important role in 


level, and it has not been an altogether 
enthusiastic one. All of this would in- 
dicate to me that we must move away 
from the authoritarian structure, par- 
tly by making most of the key adminis- 
trative offices here elective and, per- 
haps most critically, by guaranteeing 
that the process of finding a president 
be in the future so designed that all 
elements of the campus community 
participate, perhaps by giving all of 
them nominating powers. 

As to Bundy’s suggestion that the 
president reserve for himself a key 
role in the selection of new faculty, | 
would point out that CART (a com- 
mittee directly responsible to the pre- 
sident) is nominally an appointment as 
well as a rank and tenure committee. 
| would hope that CART may very 
soon become an effective review board 
for all new appointments, thus allow- 
ing the president, at least indirectly, 
a more meaningful role in faculty 
growth. 

The Board: The peculiar situation 
of our Boards of Trustees and Gover- 
nors needs clarification, preceded by 
all-round campus discussion. While it 
is true that the Trustees (in effect a 
small committee of Jesuits) are about 


to surrender de facto control of college 
administration to the Governors, we 
need to know more clearly what this 
means. | gather from a recent state- 
ment by Father Malone to the Faculty 
Association that before this abdica- 
tion’ of effective control, the Trus- 
tees wrote two critically restrictive 
clauses into the draft statutes of the 
new Board of Governors. These modi- 
fications apparently make provision for 
the Trustees to nominate Loyola pre- 
sidents in the future; they also define 
the Catholic nature of Loyola more 
explicitly than some members of the 
college community deem necessary at 
this stage of our growth. Our Board 
of Governors is not of course, like 
McGill's, a body of wealthy donors 
and patrons: sustaining the institution, 
which depends so much more on the 
government. | think we may need some 
kind of board, partly as a shield bet- 
ween us and Quebec; | would like to see 
it constituted along the lines recom- 
mended by Parent, to include trade 
union, professional and other repre- 
sentative community groups, as well 
of course as faculty and students! 

The Faculty: Bundy argues that fa- 
culty tend to be preoccupied with their 


Prof. Kawaja Commerce 


deciding on academic and other mat- 
ters. It deserves a central role, but no 
one group should enjoy a monopoly on 
decision making, even upon academic 
matters. 

It is the primary goals of a univer- 
sity, which are to educate students and 
advance knowledge, that should be pa- 
ramount, This means that authority 
or decision making power should be 
allocated to the various groups in such 
a way that these -aims can best be 
achieved on a continuing basis. For 
this to be the case, there must be a 
system of built in checks and controls 
to prevent the undue exercise of in- 
fluence by any one group which could 
detract from the university's ability 
to achieve its goals. 

The task is how best to delegate 
authority to faculty, administration and 
students. Proper organizations, with 
authority being viewed not as the right 
of any group but as an organizational 
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It is difficult to disagree with Mr. 
Bundy's article. Aside from a slight 
overemphasis of the office of presi- 
dent and an expected dig at “extreme 
activists he simply stated that a par- 
ticular group in the university com- 
munity is in a good position to ini- 
tiate and direct changes within the 
community. The faculty have seve- 
ral advantages over students when 


it comes to instigating change. They 
are fewer in number thereby facili- 
tating a possible united drive and they 
can claim a greater expertise in uni- 
versity matters. Normally, also, they 
are associated with the university lon- 
ger than any student. 

By no means is the faculty in the 
best position to initiate change - they 
are simply in a better position than 


device, is the means that must be 
used. The organization structure, and 
with it the distribution of power, within 
a given university would therefore 
have to undergo changes over time to 
preserve the intricate system of checks 
and balances necessary for the univer- 
sity to function in the interest of all 
groups. If one group becomes too po- 
werful the ability of the university to 
achieve its aims is reduced. 

The present state of unrest among 
students signals the need for just such 
an organizational change. They are not 
satisfied with the present quality of 
education and so are demanding a sha- 
re of the authority needed to rectify 
the situation. 

This has arisen for a number of rea- 
sons. First, a university education is 
now a necessity for those who want an 
interesting job and a chance to earn a 
decent livelihood. Consequently the 
university is now offering a service 


student groups. The present malaise 
within most universities today can, 
| feel, be blamed directly on the ad- 
ministrations. But when you face 
structures and personalities which 

oppose change, only a concerted protest 
from a position of rationality and 
strength will precipitate desired chan- 
ges. In this respect student leaders 
have been frustrated in their attempts 
to mobilize thousands of students whi- 


own academic freedom and that, once 
this is_assured, they lapse into com- 
placency about other issyes. It is true, 
| think, that Loyola faculty must risk 
itself more in helping to achieve stu- 
dent rights, even when these may seem 
to jeopardize faculty security (‘hiring 
and firing’, tenure, etc.). But | think 
that, on the whole, we have a fair 
record, which as | see it, is due almost 
entirely to the ‘lobbying’ role of Facul- 
ty Association. The Faculty Associa- 
tion is responsible for the campaign 
to give us a Senate and Faculty Coun- 
cils, and drew up the blueprints for 
these which were in effect adopted; the 
Association is now pressing the cam- 
paign for elected academic officers. 
There are problems: reform proposals 
tend to come almost entirely from 
Arts, and within certain areas of Arts; 
faculty tend to see both students and 
administration as threats all too often, 
retreating into a gild consciousness 
which is absurdly exclusive. Some of 
us have tried to check this by setting 
up Conjoint Committees in our depart- 
ments which bring students in on poli- 
cy discussions. We must also encou- 
rage Education Evaluation as a positi- 
ve step forward. 


for which there are nor longer any 
substitutes. Further, in addition to 
being a monopolist, the university is 
faced with a rapidly growing demand 
for its services. This has placed pro- 
fessors in a very favourable position. 
Recognizing the source of its strength, 
the faculty is now attempting to exploit 
its position. Secondly, the professors 
add to the prestige of the university of 
which he is a part by the number and 
quality of his publications. He is com- 
pensated and promoted largely on this 
basis as it is still extremely difficult 
to rate accurately his performance as 
a teacher. Hence one of the objectives 
of the university, to educate students, 
has not been given the emphasis it de- 
serves. 

Conditions sometimes change in such 
a way that one group acquires a dis- 
proportinate share of power. Redistri- 
bution of authority at such times is 
necessary. 


On Bundy 


le the faculty looks on and wishes 
good luck. 

Faculty power can be very effecti- 
ve along with student, and adminis- 
tration power. This dialectic can 
prove fruitful as long as one group 
does not gain absolute control. 

In short, professors as a _ whole 
are not ‘getting involved’ and, as a 
result the university suffers. 









McGeorge Bundy’s article “Faculty 
Power” might more accurately have 
been titled “Maintaining Law and 
Order on Campus’. Taking his cue 


from the Cox Commission report 
which examined the recent student 
“unrest” and subsequent police 
violence at Columbia, Bundy seeks 
further to rationalize the opera- 


-tions of the university through the 
vehicle of increased faculty participa- 
tion in its goverance. One of the 
principal causes of the Columbia 
upheaval, according to the Cox 
Commission, was the failure of 
faculty to take an active role in 
university affairs. When the faculty 
abdicates its responsibility, accord- 
ing to Bundy, the field is open to 
“insensitive administrators” and 
“student agitators”. 

The call for increased participation 
on the part of faculty is based on the 
recognition that they hold the final 


political, as opposed to economic, 
authority in the university. The 
strength of a university, according 


to Bundy, is, in the long run, directly 
proportional to the quality of its 
faculty. As evidence for the validity 


of this proposition, Bundy asserts 
that when students have sought a 
greater decision making role in 


universities, the opinion of the 
faculty has been decisive. The 
consequence is clear increased 
faculty utilization of their powers 
will result in administrators giving 
in to student demands when these 
are “reasonable” and “responsible”, 
holding the line when they are not, 
and, best of all in Bundy’s view, 
compromising, thereby recognizing 
the “the rights and interests of all’. 

If Bundy’s position is not already 
clear, his discussion of the  univer- 
sity presidency leaves no doubt of 
the consequences of his policies. The 
faculty should perhaps be the “prime 
mover” in choosing a _ university 


McGeorge ‘Bundy’s article “Faculty 
Power’ (The Atlantic) is far from 
It does 


being a very realistic one. 
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president. Bundy is doubtful, how- 
ever, that the decisive role (with a 
few exceptions) of the board of 
trustees in choosing a_ president 
should be changed. The _ trustees, 
because of their “financial —responsi- 
bilities,” have a right to a major 
role. But they ought to choose the 
man the faculty would most wish 
to have. It is here, | think, that one 
can see most clearly the failure of 
Gundy and the current crop of liberal 
administrators to come to grips with 


the problems which be set univer- 
sities today. For Bundy, like most 
administrators, fancies himself short 


on ideology and long on what he likes 


to call pragmatism. A mode of 
analysis which sees the competing 
interests in the university under- 
girded by a consensus concerning 


ultimate goals is incapable of deal- 
ing with demands for qualitative 
changes within the university and 
ultimately in the mode of economic, 
political, and social organization of 
the society itself. 

Bundy’s article is further reveal- 
ing of unspoken assumptions in that 
aside from some cliches about the 
“unending race for learning’, the 
goals of the university are not dis- 


cussed. Consequently, Bundy sees 
problems and remedies within the 
context of the functions which the 
university serves in the society. 
Bundy’s is essentially a bureau- 
cratic reason which accepts the 
university and the society it serves 
as given and seeks to implement 
those changes which will allow 


the smoother functioning of a des- 
tructive whole. 

That Bundy should assert both 
that the faculty holds the final polli- 
tical authority (which he defines as 
responsibility for the “educational 
quality and character of the institu- 
tion as a whole’) and that the pre- 
sident and board of trustees controls 


Assistant Dean of Arts 


to the students and to the institution 
than they are being paid for, demons- 
trating their true dedication and com- 


make mention of some of the pro- 
blems of which the author has heard 
but with which he does not seem to 
be overly conversant. His views are 
very much of a man, a very able and 
intelligent man, who has been out of 
academic life since the 1950's (by 
his own admission p.44) but who, 
because of his position as president 
of the Ford Foundation, has been 
forced to “think about’ the pro- 
blems but from the distance of his 
office. He has come in contact with 
these problems only vicariously as 
he sits in the cliched “ivory tower’. 


True, the faculty should be the 
political center of the university, 
and the general academic policies 
should be promulgated by it; and the 
“general. opinion of the faculty” 
(42) should be the moving academic 
force. Agreed, this is the way it 
SHOULD be if we were living in a 
utopian university where the philo- 
sophies and structures are so perfect 


mitment to education; where faculty 
members are available to students 
for consultation and counselling; 
where the students can expect their 
teachers to appear for classes 
punctually and prepared, to correct 
“themes and examinations expedi- 
tiously, to submit grades quickly, 
to have the good of the students and 
of the institution foremost in their 
minds. 

If by’ “general opinion of faculty” 
is meant the opinion of the majority 
of faculty members and not merely 
that of a vociferous group which 
constitutes a small minority of the 
totality, then yes, it should be the 
center. 

ff by “faculty” are included 
those who “accept administrative 
assignments” (47) and are respect- 
ed and trusted for doing it for the 
“right reasons’, then yes, the 
faculty should be the political center 
of the university. 

But where you do not have this kind 


the economic aspects of the univer- 
sity, shows the amazing _ ability 
displayed by administrators and, 
in this case, their corporate founda- 
tion leaders, to embrace contradic- 
tion. Bundy’s assertion that “only 
a Marxist’ would find this situation 
incompatible does not alter the 
factors affecting the operation of the 
contemporary university. The results 
of continuing research (see, for 
example, The Closed Corporation by 
James Ridgeway, Random House) 
show that the interests of the univer- 
sity are, all the liberal .cant aside, 
indistinguishable from the _ interests 
of the corporate and military powers 
which are represented on its boards 
of trustess. To speak of faculty con- 
trol over the quality of education 
within this context, whatever may be 
Bundy’s intentions, has the effect of 
further mystifying and sanctifying a 
repressive status quo. 

The university's function as 
servant of the powers that be is being 
questioned by a growing number of 
students and faculty. The demand is 
increasingly not that the activities 
of university's are bad because some 
of them are secret (such as research 
in chemical and biological warfare 
and | counterinsurgency), but that 
these activities must be stopped 
because they are directly related 
to the ability of the society to per- 
petuate war, racism, and poverty. 
These functions of the university 
are not altered by fine phrases 
about the “higher learning’. 


Because Bundy’s  end-of-ideology 
pragmatism renders him unable to 
question the ends which the univer- 
sity functions to serve, he and the 
majority of liberal administrators 


are reduced to mouthing warnings 
about those who seek to destroy the 
university. If Bundy and ‘those who 


responsibilities; where elected 
dent representatives do not 
to their 


educate their fellows in the academic 


affairs of the institution; then 

assumptions which Bundy makes 

not stand, and are unacceptable. 
But the problems besetting 


university are not only the two 


mentioned (the financial and 
political): they are more 
One of the most fundamental is, 
course, the whole purpose of 
university, of higher education. 
today’s university doing what 
should? Are the programs 
necessary to fulfilling the 


more particular 
vidual institution? All the 
mentioned earlier are so 
interrelated that the 


the others 
McGeorge 


incomplete. 
Bundy’s 


On Bundy 


stu- 
report 
constituents, nor do they 


On Bundy 


agree with him mean the university 
as servant of a state whose ends are 


destructive, | where 
socialization, 


manifestly 
process of 


and whose interests are 
when demands that the 


cease its destructive activities 


home and abroad and begin to serve 
rather 


the needs of the oppressed 
than the oppressors are met 
cops and cries of anarchy. 


In such a context, “faculty power’’ 
can only mean beginning the difficult 


students, 
vision of 


process, along with 
articulating a 


pragmatism with critical 
Through radically questioning 

selves, our institutions, and 

society, we will begin to put 
practice the goals we seek. 
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exams, 
and grades weeds out the imaginative 
and discontented, they are right. One 
ought to ask what view of the world 

served 
university 


qualitative 
change and opposing the prevailing 
reason. 


numerous. 


offered 
general 
aims of “education” as well as the 
goals of the indi- 
“points 
closely 
incompleteness 
of one of the components must make 
Obviously, 
views are  one- 
sided as they reflect only the ideal 
-- and we cannot live with just the 
ideal; our university must be govern- 
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ed and directed by what is reality. 

Ultimately but realistically, the 
university must be governed either 
by the group which is aware of the 
majority’s opinions and knows 
intimately the overall view of the 
situation, or by the other which is 
oblivious to the demands of the 
majority but very convinced of its 
Own minority views. 


that they dictate the kind of president 
to be selected; where the faculty 
are teaching their specialties for 
which they have been engaged, and 
where the “captive audience” in the judgements. and decisions, or who 
class room is not subjected to the do so without reflection and informa- 
personal opinions of their “teachers” tion; where students are unable to 
on topics completely irrelevant to fulfill their primary functions as 
the course material to be covered; students and still wish to engage in 
where the faculty members give more matters beyond their immediate 


of faculty; where you find adminis- 
trators who are sedate and satisfied 
with matters as they are, who are 
frightened or unwilling to make 

























Actuarial 
Careers 


for Mathematics Graduates 


Sun Life of Canada will be on campus to discuss 
your future with you. 


The life insurance industry today offers an ; 
interesting and rewarding future to individuals 
with management potential. 


Make your appointment now 
at the placement office 
to see Sun Life on 


DEC. 12 


Our booklet outlining opportunities as an 
Actuary is available at the placement office. 


SUN LIFE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY 
OF CANADA Sea 


The Insurance People with Ideas = 


HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL 


THIS WAS 


PROBABLY 


THE FIRST TIME 


THAT YOU SAW 


YOUR 


BO ARD OF DIRECTORS 


L.M.S.A. BOARD OF DIRECTORS ELECTIONS 


TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 19th AND WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 20th 


‘DATES: 
POLLS: 


111 | Sa CO - , e oo 
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Death did not come quickly 
for the New Penelope. The 


' last few months have been a 


constant struggle against a foe 
it could not possibly win over: 
debt. With about 15,000 dollars 
still to be paid, the coffee house 
finally gave in and last Saturday 
night it informally folded. 


For the past four years the 


Penelope has provided Mont- 
real with top entertainment in 
the fields of rock, folk and 
blues. Such internationally fa- 


mous folk singers as Tim Har- 
din, Richie Havens, and of 
course the genius of Sonny Ter- 
ry and Brownie Mcgee have all 
appeared. The Paul Butter- 
field Blues Band, Howling Wolf, 
Junior Wells, and The J. Giles 
Blues Band are only a few of 
the greg blues. artists that ha- 


ve given Montreal teenie-bop- 
pers, heads, college students 
and just plain music lovers, 


OBITUARY FOR 
COFFEE HOUSE 


hours of enjoyment. 

The New Penelope has been 
instumental in launching the 
careers of the Rabble, The Si- 
detrack and The Young Ones 
only to name a few local bands 
who have been very successful. 
Accomplishments of these three 
include two albums and nume- 
rous 45's by The Rabble, a mo- 
vie soundtrack for the movie 
“High” by the Sidetrack, and 
an album recently released by 
The Young Ones. Such _ folk 
personalities as Penny Lang 
and Jesse Winchester got their 
big break performing in the 
Pen. 


With Place des Arts conti- 
nuing its’ policy of “cultural 
unacceptability”, Montreal's 
prestige as a music city hes 
suffered a serious setback. Mo- 
re important than this however 
is the alarming fact that thou- 
sands of kids have nowhere to 


FAREWELL TO 
THE PENELOPE 


ARTS - ALL YEARS PHILOSOPHERS’ CIRCLE SCIENCE - 
ALL YEARS DOWNSTAIRS FOYER DRUMMOND BUILDING 


by ANGUS MACKAY 


go in order to hear the music 
they dig. Seeing a couple of 
shows a year, put on by local 
radio stations (at six dollars 
a ticket) in the Paul Sauvé Are- 
na, seems to be denying the 
young people an_ indisputable 
right; the right to be recogniz- 
ed as a good music investment 
in the biggest city in Canada. 


The New Penelope will be mis- 
sed by performers and patrons 
alike. 


However, its closing down 
should make “people in high 
places” well aware that the 
music scene in Montreal has 
never been more insecure. We 
will remain in this state of 
stagnation until someone buys 


The New Penelope and re-esta- 
blishes it as the home of blues 
and folk music in our town. 


b4el8) 
DESERVE 


TO BE 


REPRESENTED 


BY 


